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SCHOOL AND HOME. 

By George Smith. 


. k verv satisfactory that we parents and schoolmasters 
, opportunity such as tins for conferring together in 
ca " ? ‘ mak P e P our duties clearer to ourselves. There is only 
^ Meet that I deplore in the situation. It is the defect 
i fancy many preachers find in the performance of their 
d ,tv namely, that the people whom they most desire to preach 
to won’t come to listen. There are many things that a school- 
master is yearning to say to parents of a certain kind. There 
are few subjects indeed on which a schoolmaster rises to a 
higher pitch of natural eloquence than the education of the 
parents. But the parents whom he has in his mind are not 
members of the P.N.E.U. These, by the mere fact of their 
membership, declare that they are interested in the education 
of their children as a thing of importance, and to them we have 
nothing to say by wav of preaching or exhortation, and perhaps 
not very much by way of counsel. One feels that one is 
preaching to the converted and the situation lacks thrill. 

We meet, then, with a common purpose, to enquire how we 
can best promote, each in his own sphere, the education of the 
young. Each of us desires not to fail in the duty that naturally 
falls to him, and not to interfere with the duty that naturally 
falls to his partner. Half of the task is done when we recognise, 


as w^e do by our meeting here, that we are partners, not com- 
petitors. Most of the misunderstandings, the friction, the 
loss of power spring from failure to appreciate that primary 
fact. Most, but not all. “ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
as well as want of heart,” and it is certain that much tha 
remains of lack of efficiency in the way in which home an 
school perform their duties will be obviated if we can make 
clear to our intellect what our several duties are. 

The first point to be noted is that when two people co-ope^ 
it is implied that they are each working to produce a connn 
resu t, and that they are conscious of that common aim- 

6 Sake of coni pleteness in our discussion, let us exami 
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briefly what the common result is that we aim at in education 
It is, I think, to ensure that a boy should grow up into a good 
man, with a healthy body and a sound character, with a 
trained intellect and a well-furnished mind, with a strong 
sense of duty and a wide sympathy. That definition is, I 
take it, a commonplace, but it is well to state it and hold it 
in mind. It is also a definition of an ideal, never fully to be 
realised in practice. But just for that reason it is necessary 
for us to remind ourselves of it from time to time, for fear 
we come to acquiesce in something less than it, and to think 
that we have done our duty if we have made a boy into a 
successful engineer or scholar or business man, or into a 
merely harmless member of society. That may be all that 
we succeed in doing ; but we must remember that that is not 
enough, and that nothing less than a perfect man is the goal 
at which we aim. 

Further, it is not enough that our separate efforts should 
unconsciously work towards that end : we must be conscious 
also that that is the end towards which we are working. This 
is important for two reasons. First, because, without it, 
effective co-operation is impossible. We are dealing with a 
reasonable creature. I don’t wish to make too large claims 
on behalf of the individual boy ; but he is a reasonable creature, 
and he is extraordinarily sharpsighted when you least expect 
him to be. In the last resort, the boy is mainly influenced by 
the spirit of the people with whom he consorts ; and if he 
consorts with people who have their eye only upon the narrow 
and limited piece of work which they fancy has been gben 
to them to do, his conception of what is required of him will 
also be a narrow and a limited one. Suppose the school- 
master thinks that he has fulfilled his duty if he has transferred 
a certain amount of knowledge into the brain of his pupil , 
suppose the schoolmaster ahvays acts, talks, organises, plans 
with that purpose, and with that pin pose only in \iew , it 
will happen inevitably that the pupils will get a wrong 1 en 
of what is meant by school education. Suppose, on t le o ier 
hand, that the home authorities think that thev ha\e 11 . 

their duty if they provide the boy with a social an ° m , . 
education, suppose that they arrange and organise a 
Bfe with that purpose only in view, it will mevita „ 
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, th j n k little of his school duties, and of tl,,. 

that the boy 1 studies and discipline should gi Ve 

‘“"'"tr'this consciousness of a common aim will not o„l y 
F “ Powerful if insensible, influence on the boy, it 
h f ve srh ooi and home loyal to each other. We must 
belie “ in one another if we are to do the best work. I do „, t 
„ for a moment that parents are to believe, or pretend 

^believe tha t schoolmasters are infallible in their judgme nts 

educational matters. There is many a schoolmaster who 


™ U ot“believe that even of himself, and perhaps none who 
believes it of his colleagues. And 1 shall certainly not be 
suspected of meaning that the schoolmaster should think 
that the parent is always wise, never selfish, never shortsighted. 

But we can be loyal in spirit to one another all the same, 
and neither should criticise the other in a hostile way, unless 
he is absolutely, clearly, and undoubtedly bound to do so 
in the interests of the boy’s education. I know that this 
must often be a hard rule to observe, just because we are 
always too ready to exalt our own self-esteem, or self-will, or 
self-opinionativeness, or selfish comfort into a clear rule of 
life. I know that it is hard, but it is not impossible, and it 
is an imperative duty. Let us think of the late Unionist 
Government, or of the present Liberal Cabinet — striking if 
somewhat imperfect examples of co-operative loyalty in the 
midst of individual diversity — and take courage. Whatever 
else we do, or fail to do, we shall not call each other fools, 
or traitors to the common aim. 

The second aspect of the subject now claims attention, 
viz., what is the proper division of labour between home and 
school. Unless we get some clear notions on that point, 
we are in danger of wasting our energy by getting in ° ne 
another s way. This is an aspect which I shall not attempt 
to deal with exhaustively. It would require too many caveats. 
General rules on the subject would be like the rules for the 
declension of German nouns — the exceptions might seem t° 
outnumber the examples. It will be sufficient if we take 
wo or three outstanding instances. 

nd here let me say a word in explanation of the lirnit 
o my treatment. I am thinking most of boys of the secondary 
croo age, and my opinions are based upon experience 0 
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them. This is not because I undervalue the importance of 
the previous period of life ; but because I am not competent 
to advise on it. So far from undervaluing the importance 
of home training during the early, or nursery, stage of life, 

1 think I am inclined to overvalue it. That, however, is 
hardly possible. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of the unconscious training that a child receives 
in self-help, iri self-control, in self-denial, in self-understanding 
during those early years. The questioning faculty, strong 
to the verge of absurdity, in these years, can be, and should be, 
educated and encouraged, not repressed, and there is only 
one suggestion that I would venture to make in this matter : 
“ Never tell a child what it can by a fair exercise of its faculties 
discover for itself.” In the practical matter of doing, as in 
the theoretical sphere of knowledge, this rule too holds good : 
“ Never do for a child what it is able to do for itself.” If you 
do, you are not merely encouraging the child in selfishness, 
you are also preventing it from using its faculties, and a 
faculty unused soon dies. But the shoemaker has gone 
beyond his last, and is probably exposing his ignorance. I 
return to my proper subject, and I ask, first, what is the 
special and proper work of the home in the intellectual training 
of the boy, and what is the work of the school. 

There is, 1 think, a natural and a fairly clear line which 
marks off the division of labour. We can sec where the line 
falls if we examine two fictitious boys, whose one-sided 
development displays in an exaggerated form both the defects 
and the merits of school-education and home-education w ien 
divorced from one another. The first boy is not altogether 
a favourite with his teacher. He is not conspicuously 
successful in the special work in which the teacher is engage 
He is inaccurate in arithmetic, and in mathematics. L e 
principles of syntax, which lie apparently to ous > ‘ 
capricious and seem to spring from the taste an anc) $ 
writer, rather than to rest upon the judgment of sc io ^ 

science work leaves much to be desired, riieie 1S a , in 
grip, of exactitude, of logic, of method, of tual ta sk. 

the way in which he attacks practically any mte lectual t* 

His masters generally describe him m iepor ^ ^ 
a t book-work.” Some of them, m the bit 
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■ „ v that he is slack ; and although the boy is perh 
SP ‘ sciouslv slack, their verdict .s not without its jus/fi. 
Thev ted that he has a good deal of general knowl e(i 
„„ subjects, and that he is generally interested in 

^rlurany interest an inhdl £* ^ , do 


lv subjects, and that he is generally interested in m any 
s that naturally interest an intelligent being. I do nQt 
,. n m erelv that he is reported from home to know a great 
Z\ about science, and to be devoted to original research i n 

the matter of electric lighting, or that he is said to have a 
turn for mechanics, and to spend his pocket-money on the 
wholesale purchase of working parts of model engines. I do 
not refer to this mechanical aptitude and taste, an aptitude and 
taste which apparently a boy can no more escape, nowadays, 
than he can escape taking whooping-cough or chicken-pox, 
when his time comes. But I mean, that besides these 
mechanical aptitudes, he really has also a considerable interest 
in what interests intelligent adults. He knows something 
about politics ; he knows something about the history of the 
citv that he lives in ; he knows something about the literature 
of the country to which he belongs ; he reads, not un- 
intelligently, and with a good deal of appreciation ; he can 
discuss grown-up topics with grown-up people in an intelligent 
manner. But if you set him down to book-work, and if you 
want him to be accurate, and logical, and consistent, and to 
learn anything fully and completely, he never is successful. 
I think that this is a type of boy who is quite frequently found 
in practically all our schools — the boy who is generally in- 
telligent, but bad at school-work. 

The other boy is the exact opposite. He learns his lessons, 
and he learns them well. All that is set him to do, he tries 
to do in the proper manner. He gets prizes not infrequently , 
he is very neat and accurate, and methodical in his school-work, 
and his masters love him, up to a certain point. Up to a 
< ertain point, only ; because, although they naturally li^ e 
a boy who “ gives them no trouble ” and does his work well, 
yet they are always conscious that there is something lacking. 

6 1S not mucp interested in intellectual questions that ( 
n° come within the school routine. True, if he has been to 

ere ,* s to a general knowledge paper set, he 

the oro? 5 ? r nt K° USly leam Up the names of the m ernberS 
he preseM Cab '"'t ; Will ask his father t0 tell him the title 
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of the most important books which have been published 
during the last year ; and, to provide for possible vagaries 
on the part of the examiner, will observe on the morning of 
the examination from which direction the wind is blowing, 
and what day of the month it is. But in themselves, these 
matters interest him not a whit. His spiritual attitude is 
the attitude frequently found in boys of preparatory school 
age. The motive power of it is conscientiousness, not intel- 
lectual interest or curiosity ; and the result is that he is dull, 
as even his teachers have to acknowledge. “ A diligent 
pupil,” they write in their reports, “ but deficient in general 
knowledge, and should read more widely.” 

I have, perhaps, taken too long in developing the contrast 
between those two types of boys. But I think it is important 
that that contrast should be seen clearly, in order that we 
may see the logical conclusion that springs from it. It is not 
satisfactory that a boy should have a large amount of general 
knowledge, a quick and easily reused interest in intellectual 
questions, unless he has also learnt so to concentrate his 
attention, and to use his intellect that his knowledge becomes 
no slipshod collection of vaguenesses, but an ordered and 


methodical possession. He ought to have learnt some one 
or two or more subjects, with such methods and up to such 
a standard as will provide him with a model of the lines on 
which all true knowledge should run, and the degree of com- 
pleteness which he ought to attain. Nor, on the other hand, 
is it enough that a boy should have taken one or two subjects, 
let us say, Latin and Greek, with French and English, and 
Mathematics, and should have learned them up to the average 
standard, with an accuracy that is the pride of lus schoo - 
masters and the terror of his school-fellows, unless ie a so 
possesses a wide interest in other things than Latin an > 

and French and Mathematics. And here we come back at 
last, full circle, to the question with which we star e ^ 

intellectual function of home and school in educa 10 • 
the function of home to awaken and stm^ate 
interest in all things that should be interesting ver 

politics, science, municipal affairs, natuia 1S } m f nd 

interests adults should at least be dtaplay^ «■ * mm 

Of the bov. It is the function of the school to tacitly 
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Standard of knowledge which is assumed in general co „. 
S • " . lor that standard has, as its criterion of suffi cien 
Sv he question: Does it enable a man to talk ^ 
things 3 Whereas, the standard of knowledge which a raao 
2d 'place before himself, has as its criterion: [Does it 

enable rnen to understand things • 

Of course, the school can do something to stimulate and 
promote the general knowledge of its pupils, but it can not do 
much. It can, and it generally does, provide lectures on 
subjects that interest adult men. It sometimes sets a general 
knowledge paper. That is the official title of it. The pupils, 
perhaps with a truer and acuter insight, call it an ignorance 
paper, feeling that, whatever be its ideal purpose, its practical 
result is to reveal the nakedness of the land. I daresay that 
such devices, lectures, general knowledge papers, elementary 
science talks and lessons may do something, when employed 
at school, to reduce the defect ; but the fact of the matter is, 
that what we want in a boy, is not general knowledge as a 
positive possession ; it is general curiosity as an intellectual 
impulse. Now, it is the home and home environment which 
can provide this better than any other influence can. If 
you ask me by what methods you should set about awakening 
such a curiosity in your boy’s mind : should you urge him 
to read certain books ? should you intentionally talk to him 
about certain subjects ? should you call his attention to 
political movements and the like ? I have no reply to make. 
Whether you should or should not, depends on the nature 
of yourself, and on the nature of your boy, and on a host 
of other circumstances with which I am unacquainted. One 
thing, and one thing only, I do know, that if the parents 
emselves are interested, it will be long odds that the bov 
e ^ n ^- eres t e d too ; unless, indeed, the parents hold old 
10ne ideas about little boys being seen and not heard 
intpl/^ + C> i^ a *’ as can spring from nothing but life, 
interest Ud . 1J ^ eres t * s aw akened by nothing but intellects 
aw* * “ tPcre is n o intellectual dynamic so strong t0 
Without an e merC V ^ 0n of his parents, actually and sincere y> 

this that y P °!! ng ’ and without anv preaching, interested i 

3 t Z e ° ther question To sum «P; 

' my ddv,ce ‘Ws point, I should say : be interest 
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yourselves ; don’t shun letting your children see that you 
are interested , but don t create unnatural opportunities 
for showing off that you are interested, because, if you do, 
you will awaken suspicion, and what may be a real enthusiasm 
on your part will be classed as a mere professional hypocrisy, 
such as is to be found among schoolmasters who pretend 
to enjoy mathematics. 

There is a story told of a parent who showed surprise and 
pain because his son did not know who Shylock was. “ You 
ought,” he said, “to be ashamed of yourself, not knowing 
your Bible any better than that.” It is a crude story, and, 
I daresay, was invented by a schoolmaster ; but it has its 
moral. Example is better than precept ; and without example, 
precept is positively demoralising. It confirms a boy in the 
belief that the value of learning is a fiction which parents 
and schoolmasters conspire to propagate. 

Again, parents can do much to help the schoolmaster, if 
they really value the learning that is given (or shall I say 
offered ?) in school. This sounds commonplace, but it is 
important. There are, I fear, parents who do belittle the 
value of schooling. They 7 say candidly : I ne\er learnt 

anything at school myself,” or they recount with glee how 
they used to do their Latin copy during the French hour. 
This is a special weakness of fathers, who frequently have a 
strange pride in remembering or imagining that they were 
idle dogs in their youth, and are neither surprised nor pained 
that their sons should follow in their footsteps. Here again 
the remedy is not to pretend that you value schooling if you 
don’t, but to learn really to value it. No good comes o 
pretence. The remedy lies in a true understanding o ie 
value of the intellectual training of school, in a recognition 
that, without such methodical study as schools supp y> a Y 
mental habit becomes slipshod, and his character s ac 
the parent understands, and recognises this, his in uenc 
his boy’s attitude to work will be a healthy in uem 
so again, we come back to the central proposi i ^ 

paper, that what is chiefly needed is mutual ^2*3 
understanding on the part of home and s< 1 , diverse 

°f the common aim, and a comprehension 
function of the two agencies. v . 2 

V OL. XVII. — NO. 6. 
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It is impossible to write a paper on home and school wit|,„ 
br Z,” n the «| home lessons, and the quests 

cZ fn most naturally here. There are some who * 
Zt there should be no home lessons. Let us ask then 
he > “ Because they give the parents trouble, they intcrter 

with ' home arrangements, and cause inconvenience.” That 
answer frankly won’t do. It is based upon selfishness, not 
on considerations of the boy’s education. Let us try again. 
« Because they take up more of a boy’s time, of his interest, 
aud of his vitality than should be assigned to such work.” 
That is an intelligible position, and I have no doubt that 
in some cases it is a justifiable one. The nervous pressure 
rs-f tinmn lpccnns falls most heavily 




such pressure— the conscientious and ambitious boy; and I 
can easily understand a wise parent of such a boy resenting 
and resisting such pressure. But this is an argument against 
excessive home lessons, not against the practice in itself, 
and I can also easily imagine a wise schoolmaster co-operating 
with the parent in this matter to restrict the pressure, so as 
to suit the individual needs of the boy. I think that it is 
the duty of a school to let it be known how much time the 
pupils are expected to spend in preparation, and then it is 
the duty of the parent to see that that time is not exceeded 
by his son, it such excess is likely to be bad for him. It is not 
bad for all boys. There are some who would gain in strength 
of mind and character if the}' were not so conscientious in 
stopping work at the proper time. 

These considerations deal only with the accidents of the 
matter. Let us ask the schoolmaster why he upholds home 
lessons. The answer is two-fold : first, because be thinks 
it an indispensable part of a boy’s training, that, for some 
time each day, he should depend on himself, stand on his own 
eet, learn or try to learn without help. The fact of the 
matter is, that there is too much teaching done nowaday s, 
too little learning. The intellectual food of the pup 1 
T j. . P^ e( jigested, and his young teeth decay for lack of exercise 
or a W ° es ^ me ^ 01 him t° stand up to a mathematical p r °h elT1 
but q eCC ° cons ^ rue * 11 his own strength. He may be thio" 

hut the exercise will train his muscles , flt 

you may ask, why not arrange for such indep eU 
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work being done in school ? Is it to save the school trouble 
that this task is put on the home ? There are the elements 
of a very pretty quarrel in that question, but I hope to avoid 
it. 1 should reply, that this work is sometimes done in school, 
sometimes to save a home from inconvenience, sometimes 
because it must be so done in a boarding-school. But there 
is something lost when this is the case, something that a 
wise parent will value, namely, the opportunity for the parent 
to show interest, not to give help, but to show interest in the 
work of the school, and to let the boy understand without 
preaching that he considers school-lessons important. In 
this way, a boy who prepares for school-work at home under 
wise conditions of interest will learn those two most important 
of all lessons — to use his own wits and to recognise, because 
his parents recognise it, the importance of the methodical 
work of school. The conditions of co-operation between 
school and home are almost perfect in such circumstances, 
and 1 cannot understand why some homes fail to welcome 
them. 

So far I have dealt with the intellectual training of the 
boy. We come now to a brief consideration of his moral 
training. This is a side of education which is more important 
than any, and the most important factor in it is simply the 
training in the habit of putting duty first. So far then as 
school is concerned, a wise parent, w r ho is loyal to the common 
aim of school and home, will take care that duty does get 
the first place in the boy’s dealing with the school, hor 
instance, it is the plain and simple duty of a pupil to be present 
at the appointed days and hours in school, and to spend the 
appointed time in preparation of his work. If he fails in 
any of these duties without a sufficient and pressing reason, 
he is laying the foundation of a self-indulgent character. 
I know there are subtle questions that arise as to what c 
stitutes a valid and sufficient reason for exemption, m 
I know too, that many of these questions disappear 1 
sternly eliminate from our consideration all question ^ 
we individually should prefer, and what the 
would like to do, and consider only what is goo 
It mav be that the balance of ethical achan dge i 
the decision that he ought to attend his sisters mainag . 
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,, , hp that the social education involved i n 
14 ca " ha ^ n y ce is weighty enough to over-balance the Wo * 
Christmas d ‘ jn stayin g away from it, or that the boy 

torfd lengthen his summer holidays well into October, l 
a “to rive him a chance at the pheasants. 

But tins paper begins to seem very one-sided. I have 
been treating mainly of the duties of the home, and , ryin 
to noi.it out various ways in which it can co-operate with 
the school. Possibly, too, I have been dealing somewhat 
faithfully with the homes which fail to do their duty in these 
respects' I hope that I have not been unduly censorious. 
If I have, my only excuse would be that the most striking 
way of pointing to duties is often to display transgressions of 
them, and to show what harm they do. 

But I begin to ask myself : “ Is it to be all ‘ take ’ and no 
‘ give ’ on the part of the school ? The school claims that 
the home shall not interfere with it in its proper work of 
training its pupils to physical strength, to corporate feeling, 
to the high worth of plain duty, to an adequate standard of 
knowledge, and methodical habits of thought. Has not the 
home fair counter-claims to advance, that the school shall 
not interfere with it in its proper work of educating the boy 
in home affection, in social aptitude, in general knowledge, 
and in the more delicate charities that characterise home 
life ? ” 

I can ask myself that question : but, I confess frankly, 
that I find it hard to answer. I feel sure that there are aspects 
of it which have not clearly presented themselves to me 
and I am ready to put myself in all humility in your hands 
to instruct me on such points. But I may mention one or 
two considerations that have occurred to me as bearing on 
the pioblem, and as helping at least to narrow the issues, 
irst of all, let us remember again that the duty of school 
> i ’e the duty of home, two-sided : it should not fail to do 
| s own work, and it should not interfere with the work of 
In .° rder t0 ensure this, it must, to begin with, 
numb 16 ^ ttentlon and fhe presence of its pupils for a certai 
minorl < UrS each day; and 1 have already urged 
the c °< T all0win S an ything except sheer necessity. « 
clam* of a h.gher duty, to interfere with that arrange**!- 
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Now the school should see to it, on its side, that the amount 
of time and attention which it claims from its pupils for 
school-work and school attendance, is not an excessive pro- 
portion of the whole time and attention at their disposal. 

It should remember that a boy may be a model schoolboy 
from the narrow point of view of school, and may yet be a 
very poor, lop-sided creature, with no breadth of interest, and 
no spring of growth or impulse of social usefulness in him. 
And, remembering that, it should be prepared to give due 
consideration to any reasonable claim for exemption from 
corporate school activities which is founded on exceptional 
individual circumstances. 

Whether it does so in practice might fairly be questioned. 
Complaints have been heard that home-lessons are excessive, 
that the laws of the school are too rigid, that the curriculum 
is a bed of Procrustes which racks the small boy beyond his 
proper stature, or crushes the genius into the limits of the 
commonplace. It may be so ; only I would plead that in 
considering such questions in individual cases — and they 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed as general propositions— 
we must remember that the standard by which we are to 
judge, is the standard of efficiency in education, and no other, 
and that considerations of personal convenience are mainly 


irrelevant, and considerations of personal predilection mis- 
leading. 

One of the points on which school has, in great measure, 
yielded to pressure from home • is the matter of curriculum 
of studies. If the old traditional schoolmaster had had his 
way, the curriculum of studies would have been much simpler 
than it is. It would have contained a smaller choice of subjec ts, 
and no boy would have been expected to learn as many things 
as he is now expected to learn. I am not going to en 
into the question of whether, and how far, the multiply y 
possible school subjects is an advantage. It is too i ’ 
and too complex for an obiter dictum. I only wis ^ I 

out that, in this matter, the school has gh en up som ^ as 
exclusive claim to manage matters in its own vvay, 
admitted, and does admit, that the home s ion 
in determining what subjects a boy should ‘f*™. amount 

Finallv. I think, that there must always bt . • . 
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"T a wise and sympathetic co-operation, 0n 

°! §lVe t ^school as well as of home, in adjusting the a PP a rentl 
the P. a ^. daims of the individuality of the boy, and the 
conflicting Each parent feels that his or her bo v 

fdifferenffrom all other boys, and needs to be individu all 
“ Zi a „d treated exceptionally. The commonest l or , n 
Zdi this belief takes is, perhaps, the conviction that while 
other boys require the restraining influence of law and discipline 
with their inevitable accompaniments of legal sanction i n 
the form of punishment, this boy requires merely encourage- 
ment and tender treatment. He will blossom and bear fruit 
under the sunshine of love ; but will grow hard and stubborn 
under pressure of law. Or, it is felt, that he has exceptional 
aptitudes and gifts in certain directions, which the curriculum 
of school does not encourage. School training tends to 
turn out all boys in the same mould, and makes no provision 
-fnr flip pdiication of 1 4 "~ 1 * 


On the other hand, the schoolmaster who has to deal with 
many boys, and who does not know any one of them so well 
as his parents can, is more naturally struck with the fact 
that there is a great deal of human nature in them all. He 
also recognises that whatever allowances personal friends 
may make for personal idiosyncrasies, the great laws of duty 
are permanent and universal, and a man must be trained, 
as far as possible, to consort with his fellows, without claiming 
exceptional indulgences because of the peculiarities of his 
temperament. 


Now, there is much truth in both of these views of the 
question, and there is much danger of error in both. The 
parent, to put it bluntly, is in danger of thinking that his 
child is a peculiar case, and of being morbidly proud of it- 
The schoolmaster is in danger of setting himself to deal with 
the generic boy, forgetting that there never yet was a generic 
boy Each side must keep its eyes open to the importance 
of the position of the other. The parents on their side should 
, j )ir | e an y discipline (in learning or in conduct) \'hi cl 
ends to bring their boys within the limits of the normal- 
y nee not afraid that genius will be crushed theie V 

that usele! ^ S ° eas ^ crushed), and they may be sU ^ 
useless eccentricity will. Our common life demands 
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much give and take, and a boy, too, must learn to give as well 
as to take. 

And the schoolmaster on his side must never be a slave 
to universal rules. He must not treat boys merely en masse, 
but must remember always, that every boy has something 
that differentiates him from all others ; and that something 
requires consideration, care, individual treatment. He must 
bear in mind always the central paradox and truth of all 
educational theory : “ There are universal rules of education, 
but every boy is an exception to all of them.” 

I return, in conclusion, to the thought with which I started. 
Questions of detail, requiring adjustment, and compromise, 
will always arise, and can never be quite satisfactorily settled 
by any general and theoretical considerations. But, if we 
are really possessed by one common aim, the perfection of 
our sons and our pupils, then, however much we differ in 
detail and in theory, we shall at least be trying to help one 
another, and I don’t think we shall fail. Uniformity of 
practice may be a good thing, and unanimity of theory a 
desirable condition ; but we can do without them if only 
we keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 


